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Teaching Aids 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Switzerland—(pp. 7, 8, 9) 
How We Live in Switzerland— 

(pp. 10, 11) 
Aims for the pupil 

1. To realize that modern inventions 
have made us neighbors to people liv- 
ing thousands of miles from our homes. 

2. To see how the interests and the 
problems of boys and girls in other 
lands resemble or differ from those of 
young people in our school. 

3. To learn a few geographic and 
economic facts about Switzerland. 

4. To appreciate Switzerland's long 
record of peace and freedom. 

5. To enjoy the Swiss influence on 
American food, song, and festival cus- 
toms. . 


Procedure 

Teacuer: Junior Scholastics theme 
article is about Switzerland this week 
and the stories of the World Friendship 
Series introduce us to 11-year-old Janine 
Schneider of Geneva, and Jean-Pierre 
Girad, a senior high school boy from a 
farm near Nyon. 

1. The pupils read the articles about 
Switzerland. 


Teacuer: Let us imagine that we 
are listening to a radio program from 
Switzerland. Jean-Pierre Girad and oth- 
er members of the graduating class of 
the Nyon High School are talking about 
the work they expect to do after they 
leave school. What do you think these 
girls and boys might be planning to do? 

2. The pupils consult their Junior 
Scholastics and name various occupa- 
tions for men and women in Switzer- 
land suggested by the content of the 
articles. 

Teacuer: Emily, you may take the 
part of the high schgol girl from Nyon 
who is planning to become a nurse. 
Alec, many young men are in training 
to become nurses in hospitals all over 
the world. Will you play the role of the 
boy in Jean-Pierre’s class who plans to 
enter upon such training? Look at the 


for This Issue 


articles again and prepare one-minute 
talks for the broadcast. 

3. Emily and Alec form a committee 
and plan the remarks to be made over 
the radio by each member of their 
group. From the articles they select 
information which bears upon care 
the sick and the part Switzerland 
played in helping to solve the 
problems of de walle 

(1) climate of Switzerland 

(2) health resorts 

(3) treatment for tuberculosis 

(4) World Health Organization 

Headquarters in Geneva 

(5) International Red Cross 


TEACHER: Jerry and Fred, your part 
in this high school forum will be to tell 
about becoming electrical mechanics. 
Find out what chance there is to fol- 
low such an occupation in Switzerland. 
Irving and Manuel, I am going to ask 
you to play the parts of the boys who 
will run a farm in Switzerland. Paul 
and Miles, it will be your job to tell us 
about manufacturing in Switzerland. 
Speak for the boys who are going to 
work in the factories. Several of the 
young people plan to become teachers. 
One of the boys in the class expects to 
become an economist. He will make a 
study of how man’s needs are supplied. 
Bruce, what will he learn about ways of 
earning a living in Switzerland? Two of 
the girls of Nyon are specializing in 
home economics. Nancy and Ellen, you 
may represent them on the forum. 

Betsy, Judy, and Jack, please take 
the parts of the young people who plan 
to become camp leaders and mountain 
guides. What special skills should they 
have and what opportunities does their 
native country offer for the practice of 
such knowledge? Ted, Tony, Elsie, and 
Jean, tell us about the opportunities 
open to young people in stores and ho- 
tels in Switzerland. 
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4. The called upon search 
the articles for material to use in one- 
minute radio talks— 

(1) Jerry and Fred: wide use of 
“white coal”; harnessing mountain 
streams; work on boats, trains, farm and 
home machinery, factory machines. 

(2) Irving and Manuel: usable farm 
land; grazing lands; moist climate of 
lowlands; plain of north Switzerland; 
Swiss farmhouses; farm animals and 
crops; feeding the people of Switzer- 
land. 

(3) Paul and Miles: imported raw 
materials; manufactured goods export- 
ed; about half the people in factory 
work; electrieally run machinery; Swit- 
zerland on main highway of Europe’s 
trade; roads, railroads, tunnels, canals 
and other waterways; watches, music 
boxes, chocolate, cloth, shoes. 

(4) Bruce: shortages in natural re- 
sources, scenery and climate as a source 
of income; farming; manufacturing; 
transportation of raw materials and 
manufactured goods; shopkeeping; up- 
keep of machinery; work in the fields 
of education and health. 

(5) Nancy and Ellen: ical Swiss 
dishes; food values to be found in milk, 
eggs, cheese, vegetables, and fruit; 
Swiss houses; home decoration. 

(6) Betsy, Judy, and Jack: hiking, 
skiing, boating, swimming; folk danc- 
ing and singing; the game of jas; ath- 
letic events; knowledge of mountain 
trails. 

(7) Ted, Tony, Elsie, and Jean: sho 
keeping in the cities and towns; hotels 
and sanitariums for Switzerland's vis- 
itors. 

Teacuer: Before tuning in on this 
transatlantic broadcast, let’s have an in- 
troductory program on Switzerland 
from our own school—STATION QJHS. 
In preparation for this we will consider 
the following questions— 

(1) How many of us have ever been 
in Switzerland? How many of us have a 
relative or an acquaintance who has 
lived in Switzerland? 

(2) What languages do we know 
that would be useful in Switzerland? 
Can we say “Good morning” in French, 
German, and Italian? 

(3) What pictures can we gather to- 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: April 19 
Theme Article: Japan 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Japan 
Health and Nutrition: How's Your 


Health? 
April 26 
Theme Article: Republic of the 
Philippines 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in the Philippines 











gether that will form the basis of brief 


talks about Switzerland? 

(4) What Swiss foods have become 
a part of our American menu? 

(5) What sports enjoyed by people 
in Switzerland are well known to us? 

(6) Who will give a chalk-talk at 
the blackboard, drawing a map of Swit- 
zerland and placing famous mountains, 
lakes, cities, and towns as he or she 
makes comments? The narrator could 
tell the geography tale about the travels 
of a raindrop that falls on Switzerland. 

(7) Jean-Pierre tells how people 
dance to old folktunes at holiday cele- 
brations in the square at Nyon. What 
can you find out about the carnival and 
midsummer festivals of the Swiss? What 
do you know of their Independence 
Day and their winter celebrations? How 
can we use one of the following Swiss 
songs on our program? 


Vreneli 


“O Vreneli, my pretty one, 
Pray tell me where’s your home.” 
“My home, it is in Switzerland, 
"Tis made of wood and stone.” 
Yo, ho, ho, Tra la, la, la; 
Yo, ho, ho, Tra la, la, la; 

Yo, ho, ho. 


(From Joyful Singing, edited by 
Lynn Rohrbough. Published by Co- 
operative Recreation Service, Delaware, 
Ohio. 25¢.) 


Walking Song 


From Lucerne to Weggis fair 


- Hol di ri di a, hol di ri a, 


Shoes and stockings we need not wear, 
Hol di ri dia a, hol di a, 
is leads to a mountain high, 

Hols ri di a, hol di ri a, 
Gaily sing as we go by. 
Hol di ri dia a, hol di 

(From Singing America, compiled, 
arranged, and edited for the National 
Recreation Association by Augustus D. 


sents— 
MEET YOUR NEIGHBORS 
A Radio Program 
Part I-A Broadcast from STATION 
QJHS 
Part II—-A_ Broadcast from Nyon, 

Switzerland 
Spotlight on America — Oil 

Roughneck—(p. 12) 

“Oil Roughneck,” like the theme ar- 
tele, can bo mundo the bats of 0 madi 
program. Arrange for a series of Spe 

ight 


on America interviews. Bob 
will be the first guest on the ain 
Five members of the class are invited 
to participate in the interview. The 


station manager announces the 
and seteedinens the speakers. Bob 
Tate” answers the questions which the 
boys and girls put to him. The ques- 
tions are originated by the pupils after 
they have read the article, or they are 
selected from the following set and 
ag to the pupils. Other articles in 
Spotlight on America series of the 
year can be treated in the same man- 
ner. 


Interview Questions 

(1) Our Junior Scholastic reporter, 
Tony Simon, writes that he met you 
last summer drilling for oil in Texas. 
He calls you a roughneck in his article. 
Would you mind explaining that name, 
Bob? 

(2) What's the idea of going to col- 
lege, Bob, if you're going to be an oil 
driller? 

(3) Do you find that working in the 
oil fields in summer slows up your col- 
lege education? 

(4) What are some of the things you 
do on the drilling job? 

(5) Can you make a rough diagram 
on the blackboard to show us what a 
derrick looks like and what the pipes 
are for? 

(6) How do you know when you've 
reached oil? 

(7) I guess you're glad when you 
strike a gusher, aren’t you, Bob? 

(8) Are there many — drill- 
ing for oil in the U. S. A 

(9) Can you give us the names of 
some books about oil wells and ge- 


ology? 


Science Projects 
After a study of the rain-making 
story on page 6, three pupils might be 


Some states and towns ob to 


rain-making activities in _ 
states and towns. One 


h oils from 
might ‘lay the parts of lil om 


ing; another group of pupils might play 
the parts of officials from a near-by 
area which objects to this rain-making 
activity. What arguments can be put 
forth each side? (Points to be con- 
sidered include: Will the near-by area 
get unwanted rain? Will one area take 
rain from another? Are anyone's rights 
being trampled on? How important is 
the area’s need for more rain? Will 
rain help city-dwellers and farmers?) 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions fer a Five-minute Quiz 


1. Name two of the four languages 
spoken in Switzerland. (French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Romansh) 

2. What are the districts or states of 
Switzerland called? (Cantons) 

8. What river is Switzerland’s water 
highway to the sea? (Rhine) 

4. What world organization took for 
its flag the design of the Swiss flag? 
(Red Cross) 

5. What Swiss-American was Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under President 
Thomas Jefferson? & Albert Gallatin) 

6. What is the name for men who 
work in petroleum drilling crews? 
(Roughnecks) 

7. In what state is the leading oil- 
producing section of the U. S.? (Texas) 

8. Which U. S. city is the first to use 
scientific methods of rain-making? (New 
York) 

9. When is Pan-American Day? 
(April 14) 

10. What do the President's Cabinet, 
the Supreme Court, and a baseball 
team all have in common? (Each has 
nine members) 





Answers te Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 22 


17-place; 20-rosy; 2l-raw; 22-agape 24- 
Agnes Sb-rots "2o-nape: 30-maid; 32-it; PSs a: 


4-oft; 
ll-tap; 16-do; 18-cap; 19-ewe; 
cal: 24-anti: 25-Ma; 26-opened; 
§aue; 32-ist; 35-is; 36-ads. 
Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 23 é 
SWITZERLAND: 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4T; 
5-F; 6-T; 7-T; 8-T; 9-T; jo-F: i1-T. 
2. SWISS TALK: French, Italian, 
a 3. NEW WIZARD: 1-b; 2-c; 3-a; 4-a; 5-b; 


4. OIL DRILL: 1-d; 2-a; 3-c; 
5. PICTURES TO GUIDE Sou 1-14; 2- 
switreriand. 
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First 


in popularity 


with American motorists With: » 


t 
People are going for Chevrolet in a great, a td : —...._ 
big way . . . rating its Style-Star Bodies by 
Fisher A-plus for beauty . . . its more 
powerful Valve-in-Head engine tops for per- 
formance . . . and pointing to the many 
other features it shares only with much 
costlier cars. Yes, Chevrolet is first in popu- 
larity with American motorists again this 
year, just as it has been first in popularity 
for the total 19-year period, 1931 to date! 


The Styleline De Luxe 2-Door Sedan 


and Finest 


with widest choice of models 
and drives at lowest prices 


This brilliant new Chevrolet is the only low- 
priced car to offer a choice of standard or 
sutomatic drive . . . the exclusive Power- 
slide Automatic Transmission teamed with 
new 105-h.p. Valve-in-Head engine . 
wr the famous Silent Synchro-Mesh Trans- 
mission teamed with Chevrolet's highly im- 
proved, more powerful standard Valve-in- 
Head engine. Every one of Chevrolet's four- 
teen luxurious body-types offers outstanding 
beauty, performance and dependability. 


at Lowest Cost 


all these finer features cost 
less than in any other car 


\ll Chevrolet models provide Center-Point 
Steering for maximum steering ease . . . the 
famous Unitized Knee-Action Ride 
Curved Windshield with Panoramic Visi- 
bility and Proved Certi-Safe Brakes for 
greatest safety . and many other fine-car 
features at lowest prices. Pass the word 
ilong to your Dad and take him to see 
vour Chevrolet dealer soon! 

Combination of Powerglide Automatic Trans " 


mission and 105-h.p. Valve-in-Head engine 
optional on De Luxe models at extra cost 


AMERICA’S BEST SELLER... AMERICA’S BEST BUY 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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Sir Ball-Band Canvas -F 

Y Shoes are especially light 
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and comfort. 
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U.N. Gets Letters 
From Boys and Girls 


Every week the United Nations 
receives about 750 letters from all 
over the world. Many of these letters 
are from boys and girls who want 
the U. N. to know that they sup- 
port it. 

“My letter will come as a surprise 
to you,” a Nigerian girl recently 
wrote. “Please send me pictures of 
the U. N. for I am very interested in 
it. I am a 12-year-old girl, four-feet- 
six-inches tall. 

“Please tell me what you would 
like me to send you as a gift from 
Nigeria—some rice or coconuts. My 
hobbies are school, sports, and Scout- 
ing. Best wishes to the people of the 
United Nations.” 

A group of boys of Nantes, France, 
wrote to the U. N. about their imagi- 
nary magic plane. Its job is to circle 
the world on friendship tours. 

“We hold school in our plane— 
Star of Nantes—which shines upon 
the world as we fly,” explained 11- 
year-old Claude Briand. “We are all 
consuls of some nation, and we work 
for the peace of the world, trying to 
form a chain of friendship between 
all lands. We bombard the earth with 
toys and books. Long live peace and 
the U. N.” 

(During World WarJI, bombs de- 
stroyed more than 2,300 buildings in 
Nantes and killed more than 2,000 
persons. ) 


THANKS FOR HELP 


Many boys and girls write to thank 
the U. N. for sending them food, 
clothing, medicine, and other sup- 
plies. 

“Because of the war there has been 
a lack of food,” wrote a girl from 
Finland. “But the U. N. has fed us. 
We receive lard, milk powder, mar- 
garine and meat. I give my best 
thanks to the United Nations.” 

“We, the pupils of the National 
School, thank you,” a boy from 
Czechoslovakia wrote. “We like to 


drink your good milk and wholesome 
cod liver oil. But most of all we look 
forward to Wednesday. On that day 
we receive some meat or lard in our 
bread. It is our big holiday.” 

U. S. boys and girls also write to 
the U. N. 

“I am 11 years old,” a girl wrote 
not long ago. “I can't tell you in 
words how much I like the U. N. The 
words are not good enough for that.” 


WE'RE FOR YOU! 


But 33 boys and girls of the Silver- 
dale Elementary School in Washing- 
ton did find the words. They wrote: 

“Dear U. N. Representatives: Our 
sixth-grade class has read about you. 
We want to thank you for the great 
care you are giving to the world. 
Congratulations on your wonderful 
work these last four years in trying 
to make a free world for not just us. 
We hope you can keep the peace till 
we get old enough to take over. So 
far you have done very well. 

“We talk about the U. N. a lot. 
Won't it be wonderful when some- 
body in our room is a representative? 
Remember, we are behind you and 
rooting for you.” 





Poster and seal of Chicago fair 
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Britain Says Thanks 
By Aid to Students 


During World War II, Great Brit- 
ain could not produce enough food 
for its people. It received much food 
as gifts from the U. S. and British 
Commonwealth nations such as Can- 
ada, Australia, and New Zealand. 

Since 1940 these nations have sent 
more than 75,000,000 food packages 
to Britain. They have also sent more 
than 130,000,000 tons of bulk food 
for hospitals, schools, nurseries, rest 
camps. 

Now Britain is ready to say “thank 
you” by building a housing center 
for college students of these nations 
who study in Britain. 

Britain has started a drive to raise 
$5,600,000 for the housing center. 
Money also will be raised through 
the sale of special postage stamps. 
More than 40,000 posters are being 
distributed throughout Britain asking 
the people to contribute to the drive. 

The housing center will be built 
on 17 acres of land near London 
University. 


Chicago Will Hold 
World Trade Fair 


Chicago is preparing for a huge 
fair which will be held there August 
7-20. 

It will be an international trade 
fair, the first of its kind ever held in 
the U. S. Nations the world over will 
send samples of their goods such as 
clothes, rugs, toys, furniture, and 
machinery to the fair. 

The fair wil! be held on the shores 
of Lake Michigan 

Officials of the trade fair say they 
hope it will help increase world trade 
and prosperity. 

About 300 companies and indus- 
tries of the U. S. will be represented 
at the fair. All in all, more than 1,500 
merchants will exhibit their goods. 
The exhibits will cover an area equal 
to about 20 football fields 





Minnesota Boys 
Trap Criminal 


In 1946 a dangerous criminal 
escaped from a South Dakota prison. 
He drifted around the U. S. for sev- 
eral years. Six months ago he hid out 
in a Mississippi River cave. 

A group of boys from St. Paul, 
Minnesota, held club meetings and 
played near this cave. They saw and 
heard the man in the cave and spoke 
to him. But they never were able to 
get a good look at him. 

Several weeks ago one of the boys, 
Jimmy Lewis, 14, read an article in 
the St. Paul Dispatch, a daily news- 
paper. The article told about one of 
the most wanted criminals in the U. S. 
It showed his picture. 

The picture looked like the man 
hiding in the cave. 

But Jimmy, an eighth-grader at the 
Van Buren School in St. Paul, was 
not sure. He wanted a good look at 
the man in the cave. The next day 
he asked his friend Jimmy Radeck, 
13, and five other club members to 
visit the cave with him. He told them 
about the article he had read 


SMOKE HIM OUT 


The seven boys waited for the man 
to show his face. As usual he stayed 
inside the cave. Then Jimmy Lewis 
got an idea. He packed snow in the 
stovepipe sticking out of the cave. 
Soon smoke filled the cave. The man 
came running out. 

He was the man in the news pic- 
ture. 

Jimmy Radeck and several of the 
boys ran to call the police. Jimmy 
Lewis and the rest stayed to watch 
the criminal. The police returned and 
arrested the criminal. 

State prison officials of South Da- 
kota gave Jimmy Lewis a reward. 
He shared it with Jimmy Radeck and 
the five club members. 

As a special treat the St. Paul Dis- 
patch arranged a trip to Washington, 
D. C., for Jimmy Lewis and Jimmy 
Radeck. They met J. Edgar Hoover, 
head of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation. He asked them if they would 
like to become F. B. I. men. 

“I’m going to study pretty hard to 
become one,” said Jimmy Radeck. 

“I wouldn't mind being one,” Jim- 
my Lewis said, “but I really want to 
be a cartoonist.” 


Harris & Ewing 


Jimmy Radeck (left) and Jimmy Lewis (right) meet J. Edgar Hoover of the F. B. |. 


COVER STORY 


Helicopters are now being used to 
carry men and equipment to hard-to- 
reach areas where oil has been found. 

The Gulf Oil Corp. is using heli- 
copters to reach oil fields in swamp 
and marsh areas in Louisiana. Before 
helicopters came into the picture, 
men and equipment had to travel by 
shallow draft boats. Sometimes they 
could only cover three miles a day 
in the swamps. 

The helicopters were first used for 
surveying. They are good for this 
because they can hover in one place. 
Then they carried men, drilling 
equipment, and dynamite to the 


oil field. 


Bell Aireraft photo 
Pilot, two passengers, and supplies 
ready to take off for an oil field. 


Pan-American Day 
Celebrated April 14 


On April 14 the U. S. and other 
American nations will celebrate Pan- 
American Day. (Pan means “all.”) 
This day is set aside every year to 
honor friendship among the Ameri- 
can nations. 

The first Pan-American Day was 
celebrated in 1931. Each year it has 
a new theme. This year’s theme is 
“Pan-American Day—a highway to 
friendship and understanding.” 

American nations will observe Pan- 
American Day with special programs 
in schools, clubs, radio stations, and 
town meetings. Pageants will be pre- 
sented. Streets and public buildings 
will be decorated with flags and 
posters of the American nations. 

Washington, D. C., will welcome 
President Gabriel Gonzales Videla of 
the Republic of Chile. He plans a 
three-week tour of the U. S. 


AMERICAN COOPERATION 


Pan-American Day commemorates 
the first meeting of representatives of 
the American nations on April 14, 
1890. They met to plan ways of in- 
creasing trade among the American 
nations. 

Since 1890 they have worked to- 
gether in farming, medicine, conser- 
vation, public health, education, 
science, and so on. 





Science News 
THREE WAYS oe | eeneee — te MAKE RAEN 
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level To make rain with dry ice, the 


first requirement is a cloud 
which rises above freezing level. 
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level Smoke generator on ground pro- 


duces small silver iodide particles, 
which mix with atmosphere. 


Air containing the silver “i> When cloud reaches tempera- 
ture a few degrees below freez- 
ing, ice crystals form on particles. 


particles enters any ¢ 
enters “infected” ee og 


Ice crystals grow into snowflakes 
that fall into the warmer air, 


where they melt and become rain, 
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This method requires cloud-forms 
that have strong upward currents, 
usually towering cumulus clouds. 





in 


An auplane flying over the cloud- 
forms sprinkles @ few large water 
drops into the upward air current. 


Drops held in upward current grow 
by collecting the cloud’s droplets, 
break up, forming mote -drops. 


This process continues until the 
cloud becomes full of large drops, 
which then fall to earth as rain. 








Rain-making in New York 


New York City is suffering from 
a severe water shortage brought on 
by drought. The city’s reservoirs are 
ibout half empty 

As we go to press, New York is 
starting a six-month experiment of ar- 
tificial rain-making, or cloud-seeding. 
It will cost $50,000. (For more on 
cloud-seeding see Junior Scholastic, 
Jan. 11 and Feb. 15.) 

The city has hired a Harvard Uni- 
versity weather scientist, Dr. Wallace 
E. Howell. This marks the first time 
a U. S. city has used scientific meth- 
ods of making rain. 

Dr. Howell believes that a’ few 
inches of rain can be made to fall 


Chart data supplied by Dr. Bernard Vonne 
over New York’s reservoirs during the 
experiment. One inch of rain adds 
12,000,000,000 gallons to the water 
supply. New York uses about 1,000,- 
000,000 gallons of water daily. 

Weather scientists have three main 
ways of increasing rainfall. Dr. 
Howell plans to use all three ways. 
(See chart above. ) 

For the first few weeks of the ex- 
periment, Dr. Howell plans to use 
only the dry-ice method. Several hun- 
dred pounds of chopped dry ice will 
be used for each cloud-seeding. 

“When I see a cloud I like, I'll 
board a plane and fly above the 
cloud,” Dr. Howell explained. “I'll 
scatter about 25 pounds of dry ice a 
minute into the cloud. 


gut of General Electric Research Laboratories for New York Times 


“Radar instruments will help in the 
experiment,” Dr. Howell said. “They 
will be used to measure the moisture 
in clouds passing by. In this way 
we'll know which clouds to seed.” 

Plane, truck, radar, and cloud- 
observing crews will be directed by 
radio from Dr. Howell's headquar- 
ters. During the six-month experi- 
ment Dr. Howell will compare its 
results with natural rainfall. 

Scientists are not sure that cloud- 
seeding alone causes rain to fall. It is 
possible that nature causes rain in a 
cloud-seeding test. 

“One thing is certain, though,” Dr. 
Howell said. “We won't flood people 
out. Floods are usually caused by a 
series of storms.” 





SWITZERLAND 


United Nations. 

The northern Swiss are close 
relatives of the Germans. The south- 
ern Swiss are cousins of the Italians. 
The western Swiss like the 
French. 

The Swiss have no language of 
their own. German is spoken in the 
north, French in the west, and Ital- 
ian in the south of Switzerland. 

There is one language which is 
spoken in Switzerland and nowhere 
else. That is Romansh. A few thou- 
sand people in some villages of 
southeast Switzerland use this lan- 
guage. Hundreds of years ago Latin, 
the language of the ancient Romans, 
was spoken all through southern 
Europe. The common people spoke 
a sort of “everyday Latin.” Romansh 
is the last survivor of this Latin. 

About half the Swiss are Protes- 
tants. Most of the rest are Roman 
Catholics. 

The Swiss, different as they are, 
have lived together peacefully for 
many years. 


United Nation is like a small 


are 


ew T 


Switzerland was the cradle of lib- 
erty in Europe. Mountain men of 
Switzerland decided back in the 
Middle Ages* that they didn’t want 
to be ruled any longer by kings and 
princes. Three little districts banded 
together to fight for freedom. Other 
districts joined these three. 

Finally there were 22 of them. 
Each was a miniature*® nation, called 
a canton. Like hornets, they buzzed 
out angrily to battle any invader. 
Neighboring countries learned to 
leave the Swiss alone. 

The cantons didn’t always get 
along well together. Sometimes they 
fought one another. But they learned 
that peace is better than war. They 
decided to keep peace among them- 
selves and with all the world. 

The Swiss haven't had to fight a 
foreign foe since 1815. There is hard- 
ly any other country that has been 
at peace for so long. 

In 1848 the Swiss cantons set up 
a central government. They gave 
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up some of their rights. Now they 
are like states in the U. S. The can- 
tons have their own governments, 
but there is also a national govern- 
ment that makes laws for the whole 
country. 

The Swiss keep a close watch on 
those laws. Almost every time the 
government wants to take an impor- 
tant step, a vote of all the voters in 
the country is taken on the question. 

About a quarter of the 4,600,000 
Swiss may vote. Men over 20 have 
the right to vote. Women do not. 

The Swiss are probably better off 
than most people in Europe. Their 
cities are spick and span and the 
people are well-fed. 

In size Switzerland is a pigmy* 
among nations. It is only half as large 
as the State of Maine. But in world 
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Switzerland is a small, inland country, half the size of the state of Maine. Four languages are spoken there. 





Photos from Swiss National Tourist Office 


Led by a guide and secured together by rope, vacationists hike ‘over a glacier. 


trade Switzerland is a giant. The 
Swiss buy and sell goods all over the 
world. 

How did the Swiss get so prosper- 
ous? Switzerland is poor in natural 


resources. 


The Swiss have no seaports. They 


have almost no minerals except some 
salt mines and a little iron. They 
ant produc e anyw here near enough 
food for themselves. A quarter of 
their country is covered by bare rock 
ind water (Switzerland has about 
5 big lakes). Forests cover another 
juarter. Another quarter can be used 
for pastures. 

lhat leaves one quarter of the land 
for growing crops. And Switzerland, 
half the size of Maine, has five times 
s many people. 

It looks as though geography were 
vorking against the Swiss. But let’s 
take another look. 

The Swiss have little usable farm 
land because mountains, ice, and wa- 
ter cover so much of their country. 
But the Swiss have turned this fact 
into money-in-the-bank. They sell 
their scenery! 

The biggest business in Switzer- 
land is the tourist business. Beautiful 
Switzerland has the highest moun- 
tain ranges in Europe. About 70 
peaks jut up a couple of miles or 
more above the level of the sea. 

Switzerland is Europe’s winter 
playground. People come to swim in 
the southern lakes or ski or slide on 
toboggans or climb mountains, or just 
look at the snow-capped splendor of 


peaks like the Jungfrau and Matter- 
horn. 

Among the tourists who go to 
Switzerland every year are more than 
a million-and-a-half Americans. Tour- 
ists spend a lot of money there. 

Switzerland has climate for sale, 
too. 

In the lowlands the climate is mild 
and moist. As you go higher, the air 
gets thinner and drier and the sun is 
dazzling. Many health resorts, espe- 
cially for tuberculosis patients, have 
been set up in the healthful mountain 
regions of Switzerland. 

Mountains of the Alps and the 
Juras cover three fourths of Switzer- 
land. Heavy rains and snows fall in 
the highlands. The water feeds 
mountain streams that become 


Farm woman carries hay past church. 


mighty rivers fanning out from 
Switzerland like the spokes of a 
wheel. 

A raindrop that splatters on Swit- 
zerland may end up in the North 
Sea, the Black Sea, or the Mediter- 
ranean. Germany’s Rhine River, 
France’s Rhone River, Italy’s Po 
River, and the Danube of eastern 
Europe all carry water from Switzer- 
land. 

Most of the Swiss streams are tor- 
rents. The Swiss have harnessed 
these streams to make electricity. 
Current from 6,000 power stations 
runs just about all the machinery in 
Switzerland. 

Many homes are heated by elec- 
tricity. Even the smallest cottage has 
electric lights. The splendid Swiss 
railroads run by electricity. Even 
three fourths of the autos are electric 
powered! So, lacking real coal, the 
Swiss use the “white coal” of water- 
power. 

HIGHWAY TO THE SEA 


Mountain torrents cannot be used 
for shipping. But the northern third 
of Switzerland is a fairly level plain 
where the Rhine and its tributaries 
are peaceful streams. The Rhine is 
Switzerland’s water highway to the 
sea. Barge-loads of goods come in 
and out of Switzerland by way of 
the Rhine. 

Switzerland is far from the sea. 
But that’s an advantage, too, in its 
own way. For 2,000 years travelers 
and traders have crossed Switzerland 
to get from one part of Europe to 
another. The Swiss are on the main 
highway of Europe’s trade. 

The peaks of the Alps are steep. 
But between them wind valleys that 
open roads across Switzerland. To 
make it easier for trade to flow over 
their land, the Swiss have buiJt ca- 
nals, roads, railroads—and two great 
tunnels, each more than 10 miles 
long, through the stony heart of their 
mountains. 

The railroads, highways, and wa- 
terways are doors that open into 
Switzerland’s neighbor countries. 
Through these doors flow raw ma- 
terials for Swiss factories. 

You might compare Switzerland it- 
self to a big factory. Into the factory 
come coal and iron and copper and 
other minerals, cotton and silk and 
cacao and the many other materials 
that the Swiss lack. Inside the factory 
these materials are turned into ma- 
chines and chemicals and watches 





and music boxes and chocolate and 
cloth and shoes and other manufac- 
tured goods. Out flow the manufac- 
tured goods to be sold in foreign 
lands 

About half the people make their 
living working in factories. 

Many of the factories are in the 
cities of the plain of north Switzer- 
land. Here live most of the Swiss 
people. Here is the best farm land. 

For many years Switzerland has 
been a refuge* for Europeans driven 
from their homelands. Thousands of 
people who opposed the govern- 
ments of their own countries have 
escaped ‘to Switzerland. The free- 
dom-loving Swiss have welcomed 
these exiles, many of whom were great 
leaders in their homelands. During 
World War II about a quarter of a 
million people who fled from the 
Nazis of Germany found shelter 
among the Swiss. 

Switzerland is located in the heart 
of Western Europe. It is beautiful 
and it has a long record of peace. 
These facts have made Switzerland 
Europe’s meeting place. 

The League of Nations, which was 
the pre-war U. N., had its offices in 
Switzerland. Recently the World 
Health Organization of the U. N. de- 
cided to set up shop in Switzerland. 
Switzerland itself is not a U. N. mem- 
ber. 

The International Red Cross has 
its headquarters in Switzerland. In 
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Switzerland’s railways are powered by electricity. 


fact, the “red cross” itself comes from 
Switzerland. , 

The story goes back to the very 
beginning of Swiss history. One of 
the three cantons that united 700 
years ago to fight for freedom was 
named “Schwyz.” Its men fought un- 
der a red banner with a white cross 
in the center. The years went by. The 
canton of Schwyz gave its name to 
the whole nation—SCHWITZerland. 
The banner of Schwyz became the 
flag of Switzerland. 

The Red Cross began as the idea 
of a Swiss named Henri Dunant. The 
first Red Cross meeting was held in 
Switzerland. To honor Switzerland, 
the meeting took for its flag the de- 
sign of the Swiss flag. But the colors 
were changed. Instead of a white 
cross on a red background, the Red 
Cross has a red cross on white. 

The Swiss were not always pros- 
perous. Years ago hundreds of thou- 
sands of poor Swiss left their country 
to make a living in other lands. 

A quarter of a million of them 
came to the United States. One fa- 
mous Swiss-American was Albert 
Gallatin. He was one of our greatest 
Secretaries of the Treasury. He 
served in that office when Thomas 
Jefferson was President. 

Other Swiss joined the armies of 
neighboring European countries. For 
many years the Swiss were consid- 
ered the best soldiers in Europe. Be- 
cause the Swiss were good soldiers, 
they kept enemies out of their small 
country. 


Wood carving is a well-known Swiss art. 
Here student learns craft at school. 


The Swiss don’t go around picking 
fights with other people. And they 
avoid taking sides. For many years 
Switzerland has been a_ neutral* 
country. Other nations have agreed 
that during a war they will not try 
to capture Switzerland. 

Why have they agreed to this? 

During a war it is useful to have 
a country which is not taking part in 
the war. 

In World War I and World War II 
Switzerland sheltered refugees from 
war-torn countries. It helped prison- 
ers of war. Prisoners could send mes- 
sages home through Switzerland. 
Switzerland helped find people who 
were missing during the wars. 

Tiny, mountainous Switzerland 
plays an important part in the world. 


Old Swiss costumes like these are worn on holidays. 





How We Live 
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Janine Schneider of Geneva 


By Janine Schneider 


Y home is in Geneva, which is 
1¥Z on the western tip of Lake 
Geneva. 

I live here with my parents and my 
little sister, Marinette. She is six 
years old, and I am 11. Our apart- 
ment has two bedrooms, a kitchen, 
and a sitting room with two balconies 
overlooking Lake Geneva. 

If you were to visit our apartment, 
you would see a gold plaque on our 
front door. Engraved on it is our 
family name and my father’s profes- 
sion: mechanic. My father does work 
tor the boats which dock at Geneva. 
His shop is downstairs in our house. 

My school is oniy two blocks from 
my home. Both boys and girls attend 
my school, but the boys’ classes are 
given in a separate building. 

There are about 20 girls in my 
class. This year we are taking French, 
German, sewing, and gymnastics. 

In Geneva we speak French, for 
this is the French area of Switzer- 
land. We study German, for most 
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Janine’s father, a mechanic, at work 


Swiss people live in German-speaking 
districts. Both languages are taught 
in all schools. 

Many other Swiss people speak 
Italian. And still others speak 
Romansh, which is an old Latin dia- 
lect*. So we really have four national 
languages. 

I must be at school at 8 o'clock in 
the morning. I get up at seven, and 
have a breakfast of bread and but- 
ter, marmalade, and hot chocolate. 
I usually take fruit to school for the 
morning recess. 


DINNER AT NOON 


At noon we all go home for din- 
ner, our big meal of the day. 

For dinner we may eat soup, meat 
stew, potatoes, vegetables, ice cream, 
fruit, and milk or coffee. Mother 
serves the meal in the sitting room 
when we have company, but we eat 
all our family meals in the kitchen. 

It isa large room with‘a refrigera- 
tor, a washing machine, a radio, and 
two stoves. One stove is a wood- 
burning one and the other runs by 
electricity. Though my mother likes 
modern machines, she prefers the 
wood-burning stove. She became 
used to that kind when she spent her 
childhood in the country. 


OUR FAVORITE TREAT 

We eat supper at 7 o'clock in the 
evening. A typical meal is: soup, 
ham, potatoes, salad, small pastries, 
and bread and cheese. 

Our favorite treat is fondue, which 
is a Swiss national dish. We always 
have it during winter holidays. 
Fondue is made of cheese mixed 
with white wine and eggs, and 
cooked over an alcohol flame. While 
the fondue is stil] boiling, it is brought 
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to the table. Each guest serves him- 
self by dipping a piece of bread, on 
a fork, into the bow! of fondue. 

We all enjoy cheese dishes, and are 
very proud of our famous cheeses. 

Sometimes I go shopping with my 
mother after school. We. are dis- 
missed at four o'clock. If I do not go 
marketing, | go to the-park with my 
friends. We usually take our younger 
sisters and brothers with us. 

Since I have very little homework, 
I do my lessons quickly before sup- 
per. I go to bed at 8 o'clock every 
night, even during vacations. 

Our summer vacation is from July 
15 to September 15. We spend our 
summers near Montreux, a resort on 
the eastern shore of Lake Geneva. 
We have a chalet (cottage) there, 
high up in the mountains. It has two 
rooms, and a large stone fireplace. 

My father keeps a motor boat on 
the lake, and we spend most of our 
time boating and swimming. In the 
winter, we sometimes drive to Mon- 
treux on a weekend to go skiing. 

Father is an excellent skier, and he 
is giving lessons to Marinette and 
me. Since Switzerland is so moun- 
tainous, most children learn to ski 


~ soon after they learn to walk. 


I have hopes that I shall be able to 
go to business college after I finish 
high school. I think I would like to 
sell things in a large shop when | 
grow up. 

My address is: 3, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


Rue du Lac, 


The Schneider's chalet at Montreux 





in Switzerland 


By Jean-Pierre Girad 


M* family and I live on a farm 
near Nyon, about 15 miles from 
Geneva. We do not own the house 
and land, but my family has been 
renting it for three generations*. ' 

There are six of us living here: my 
parents, my grandmother, my younger 
brother, and Rene Martel. Rene, 27, 
is our hired man and he is just like 
a member of our family. My brother 
Charles-Andre is ten years old, and 
I am 15. 

Our house is old and built of dark 
brown wood. In the summer my 
mother always plants red geraniums 
in all the window-boxes. 

We have a large living room, a 
kitchen, and four bedrooms. Last 
year we had a modern bathtub in-» 
stalled in the kitchen. We heat water 
on the stove whenever we want to 
bathe. 

There is also a basement where my 
mother stores potatoes and apples 
during the winter months. She also 
stores her own jams and jellies. 


WE GO TO NYON 


We keep chickens, pigs, cows, and 
rabbits on our farm. We also plant 
potatoes and carrots. I have so much 
school work that I have only one 
farm chore. On Saturday mornings 
I help my father take our cows’ milk 
to the market in Nyon. 

The large square in the center of 
Nyon is the popular meeting place 
in our town. On Saturday afternoons 
everyone gathers here to exchange 
views. There is a fountain in the 
square, and an outdoor cafe with 
tables on the sidewalk. 

We always hold our holiday festi- 
vals in the square. On August 1 we 
celebrate the federation* of the old 
Swiss cantons. On this holiday, a big 
bonfire is lit in the square. Everyone 
gathers to hear speeches made by 
the mayor and other officials. After- 
wards we dance to folktunes, and 
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have games with teams from nearby 
villages. 

I like my town, but I am not sure 
that I want to stay here and live on 
the farm. I should like to become an 
electrical-mechanic. 

I am now in my last year of high 
school. Our school in Nyon is at- 
tended by both boys and girls. 

I am taking the science course— 
French, German, history, general 
science, botany, and physics. Our 
classes start at 8 o'clock. 

I get up early. We eat breakfast at 
6:30 so that Rene and my father can 
get an early start with the farmwork. 
We always have bread and @afe au 
lait (half coffee, half milk) for break- 
fast. Then I study for about an hour. 
If I have time, I help my mother 
wash the dishes. 

I ride my bicycle to school, which 
is about a mile from our house. 
Everyone in my family—except my 
grandmother, who is very old—has a 
bicycle. Most people in Switzerland 
ride bicycles. 


At noontime, I go home again for - 


lunch. We usually eat salad, vege- 
tables, potatoes, meat, fruit, and cof- 
fee. Then I return to school for my 
afternoon session, from 2 o'clock to 
4. Twice a week we stay an extra 
hour for physical training, basketball, 
and football. 

After school, my friends and fF like 


Jean-Pierre rides his bike to school 


to buy chestnuts and eat them on the 
way home. Mother says that this 
spoils my appetite. But I always find 
it very easy to eat our supper of soup, 
fruit, cheese, and large cups of milk. 
My mother often makes my favorite 
dish, fried potatoes with caraway* 
seeds. When we have company, 
mother serves sweet little honey 
cakes with cider. 

My family enjoys doing things to- 
gether. Almost every evening, after 
I’ve done my lessons, I play jas with 
my parents. This is a card game 
similar to bridge. 

On Sundays, our whole family 
rides into Nyon to church. We have 
a 1936 model car. After dinner we 
usually walk back to town to visit 
friends or watch the athletic events. 

On some Sunday afternoons,.I go 
to a jam session at the home of one 
of my friends. He has a phonograph 
machine, and we enjoy hearing his 
records. My favorite musician is 
Louis Armstrong. 2 

One year, during summer vacation, 
my parents took my brother and me 
to Zurich. We have relatives living 
there. The trip gave us a chance to 
practice our German. Zurich is in the 
northern part of Switzerland near 
Germany. . 

My best vacation trip came last 
summer. I went hiking in the Alps 
with five friends. We took all our 
camping equipment and provisions 
with us. We carried huge sides of 
bacon, and cheeses, and bought milk 
and bread at farms along the way. 

My address is: Route de Geneve, 
Nyon, Switzerland. 





Bob Tate 


— TATE, 19, of Center, Texas, is 
an oil roughneck 

Hold on, I’m not insulting Bob. By 
roughneck” I mean he’s part of a 
ive-man petro'eum drilling crew. 

Roughnecks handle heavy, bulky 
tools and pipes to drill a deep hole 

» the earth. Roughnecks work out- 
loors in all kinds of weather. They 
slosh around knee-deep in mud. They 

ust be rough and ready 

That's why oil workers such as Bob 
ire called roughnecks 

In the U 

cks drill for oil in Texas, California, 
Ojahoma, Kansas, and 


S. thousands of rough- 


Louisiana 

her states 

Oi) is usually found in layers of 
rock feet below the 
carth’s These oil-bearing 
ivers are located by geologists, sci- 
entists who study the earth. 

Bob Tate plans to be a geologist. 
\ graduate of Fairfield (Tex.) High 
School, he’s now studying geology at 
Sul Ross State Teachers College in 
\lpine, Texas. 


thousands of 
surtace 


GETTING EXPERIENCE 


During summer vacation he works 
on wells in the East Texas oil field. 
This is the largest oil field in the 
vorid. It has more than 25,000 pro- 
fucing oil wells. The eastern part of 
Texas is the leading oil-producing 
section of the U. S. 

“We're drilling deep here,” Bob 
told me one morning last summer at 
1 well near Center. “We're down to 
nore than 7,000 feet now and might 
bring the well in today.” 

Bob and I climbed up the muddy 
derrick platform, 15 feet above 
ground. A derrick is a steel tower 
frame used for raising and lowering 
the heavy drilling equipment which 
is needed for boring a deep hole. 
This derrick was 136 feet high and 
powered by steam. 
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Oil Roughneck 


By Tony Simon 
Special Writer for Junior Scholastic 


I saw many sections of pipe 
stacked upright on the platform, 
leaning against the derrick. A short 
piece of pipe stuck out of the center 
of the platform. 

Bob pointed to it. 

“The rest of the pipe reaches 
thousands of feet underground,” he 
said. “Steam power turns the pipe to 
deepen the hole. When the pipe has 
worked its way down, we stop the 
power “and fasten on a new section 
of pipe. 

“At the end of the pipe is a bit 
which cuts the hole. The pipe and bit 
work something like a dentist's drill.” 

Suddenly I heard a loud clanging 
high overhead. A steel cable was low- 
ering a pipe section. Bob grabbed the 
pipe. Quickly he screwed it onto the 
piece of pipe sticking out of the plat- 
form. 

“One of my jobs is to fasten pipe 
sections together,” he said. “There's 
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more than a mile of pipe drilling this 
well now.” 

For the next hour Bob and two 
other roughnecks worked near the 
derrick. They hauled pipes to the 
platform, greased machine parts, and 
fastened pipe sections to the pipe 
underground. 

“How will you know when you've 
reached oil?” | asked Bob. 

“We examine the mud coming out 
of the hole,” he said. “The mud is 
pumped down the drilling pipe to 
clear away rock cuttings. The mud 
hits bottom and is forced up again 
#utside the pipe. If we find any drops 
of oil in the returning mud, we know 
we've hit oil.” 


DON’T WANT GUSHERS 


“You mean the oi] doesn’t swoosh 
up out of the hole?” I asked. 

“We hope not,” Bob said. “That's 
a gusher, or wild well, which is 
wasteful and a fire hazard. A spark 
from a scraping pebble can set a 
wild well ablaze. Sometimes such 
blowouts can’t be helped, but we try 
to prevent them.” 

Two hours later the driller in 
charge of the derrick stopped the 
steam engine powering the drill. I 
asked Bob what was wrong. 

“Nothing’s wrong,” he said. “Ev- 
erything’s right. We've reached oil. 
Some has just come up with the 
mud.” 

For hours the roughnecks worked 
to pull up the drilling pipe. Then 
they lowered a much wider pipe, 
called tubing, into the hole to trap 
the oil. The top of the tubing was 
connected to a pipeline system lead- 
ing away from the well to storage 
tanks. Oil bubbled through the pipes. 

“There’s lots of work to bringing 
in a well,” Bob said as I left the der- 
rick. I agreed with him. I knew that 
calling him an oil roughneck was no 
insult. 





These three Baton Rouge Quiz Kids 
were tops in their city and went to 


Chicago for the coast-to-coast show. 


tae 


Left to right: Clifton Hill, Jr., 13, Baton 


Rouge Quiz Kid of the Year; Jeanne Dell 
Boudreaux, 13; and George Herget, 12. 


Junior Quiz Whizzes 


HERE are more than 200 Quiz 

Kids in Baton Rouge, Louisiana! 
And the experts are finding still more 
grade school and junior high students 
to wear the cap-and-gown costume 
that is a Quiz Kid’s trademark. 

Baton Rouge has been hunting out 
its Quiz Kids for more than a year. 
In December, 1948, WJBO, the city’s 
NBC station, began to air its own 
weekly Quiz Kids Show. 

The program,was based on the 
coast-to-coast Quiz Kids Show. But 
all of WJBO’s Quiz Kids have come 
from Baton Rouge’s schools. 

No, you can’t explain it by saying 
that Baton Rouge students must 
swallow their textbooks whole. They 
don’t study any more than you do. 
The fact is that almost anyone can 
be a Quiz Kid. 

If you lived in Baton Rouge, here’s 
how you might become a Quiz Kid: 

Your teacher or principal would 
give Quiz Kids Questionnaires to 
you and your classmates. You'd be 
asked to list your best school sub- 
jects, and your grades in each. You'd 
also name your favorite books, games, 
hobbies, sports, magazines, newspa- 
pers, and music. And you'd write a 
short composition about why you'd 
like to be a Quiz Kid. 

Your questionnaire would be read 
by the director of the Quiz Kids 
Show. If he thought your answers 
were lively and interesting, he'd in- 
vite you to an audition. Here you'd 
meet other students who were trying 
out for the Quiz Kids title. 

You’d answer questions and dis- 


cuss topics suggested by the director. 
He'd want to know if you could an- 
swer the questions correctly. But 
he'd also be interested to hear 
whether you were friendly and alert 
and at ease. A Quiz Kid can’t get 
mike-fright. 

And what would happen if you did 
rate as a Quiz Kid? Here are a few 
questions which might be tossed at 
you durivg the broadcast: 

1. What do the President's Cabi- 
net, the Supreme Court, and a base- 
ball team all have in common? 

2. Can you quote the first few 
words of each of these documents: 
(a) Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address; 
(b) Declaration of Independence? 

3. If the “Cincinnati Reds” saw 
some “Rhode Island Reds,” who 
would be seeing what? 

4. Can you name the game in 
which we use each of the following 
balls: (a) a ball with three holes in 
it; (b) a ball that’s covered with 
dents; (c) several balls, each with a 
different colored stripe around it? 

5. What storybook characters 
would you expect to ask for the fol- 
lowing kinds of shoes: (a) glass slip- 
pers; (b) winged sandals; (c) pur- 
ple slippers with crimson linings? 

6. What was invented by each of 
these men: (a) Eli Whitney; (b) 
Robert Fulton; (c) George Westing- 
house? 

7. What is put on the table and 
cut, but never eaten? 

8. Why did King Arthur's knights 
sit at a Round Table? 

9. Can you give some common ex- 


pressions which mention animals, 
such as “Cross as a bear”? 

Don’t shake your head sadly if you 
can’t answer them all. (You'll find 
the answers at the end of the article. ) 
The Baton Rouge Quiz Kids don't 
always come up with perfect scores 
either. 

The high-scorer is named Quiz 
Kid of the week. He or she is also 
given the chance to take a crack at 
the Quiz-Kid-of-the-Month title, Out- 
standing Quiz Kids are invited to 
Chicago, to appear on the coast-to- 
coast Quiz Kid Show. 

The other cities, besides Baton 
Rouge, where local Quiz Kid Shows 
are broadcast are: Baltimore, Md.; 
Denver, Colo.; Eau Claire, Wis.; 
Elkhart, Ind.; Flint, Mich.; Laurel, 
Miss.; Little Rock, Ark.; Memphis, 
Tenn.; New York, N. Y.; Rochester, 
Minn.; San Diego, Calif.; Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Trenton, N. J.; Wichita, Kans.; 
Williamsport, Pa. 


Answers 


(1) They each have nine members. 
(2) a-Fourscore and seven years ago 
. . »5 b-When in the course of human 
events. . . . (3) A National League 
baseball team would be seeing a breed 
of chickens. (4) a-bewling; b-golf; 
c-croquet. (4) a-Cinderella; b-Mercury; 
c-Little Black Sambo. (6) a-cotton gin; 
b-steamboat; c-air-brake. (7) A deck 
of cards. (8) To show that they were 
all equal. Since the Round Table had 
no head or foot, no one. sat “above” 
anyone else. (9) Sly as a fox; hungry 
as a wolf; clumsy as an ox; nervous as 
a cat; stubborn as a mule, etc. 
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HOW WORDS CHANGE 


fiasco (fee-ASS-koh). If your school 
band gives a performance at which 
everyone plays badly, the concert 
will be a fiasco—a failure. 

But fiasco is the Italian word for 
“bottle.” Here is how this change 
came about. 

There is an Italian city, Venice, 
which is famous for its fine glass- 
ware. Venetian glassblowers have 
long specialized in making lovely 
vases, bowls, and figures of glass. 
When a glassblower made some glass 
with a flaw in it, he would put it 
aside, marking it far fiasco. 

Far fiasco meant “to make a bot- 
tle.” Bottles were common and cheap. 
A bottle did not require fine glass, 


» but could be made of glass with a 


e 


) flaw in it 

| The spoiled glass represented a 

? failure. Gradually far fiasco also came 
to mean “to be a failure.” Thus, fiasco 

;}came to mean “failure” in English. 
Today we apply the word to any 

' failure—a dull football game. or a 
poorly run meeting, or a disappoint- 
ing party. 


Are You 


Spellbound? 


Do you remember this formula: 
hope + ing = hoping? 

Of course! You learned that for- 
mula last week when you studied 
this spelling rule: If a word ends in 
a silent “e,” you usually drop the 
“e” when you add an ending 
which begins with a vowel. 

However; we must add a big BUT 
to that rule. Here it is: 

But when you add ous or able 
you keep that silent “e” if it fol- 
lows “g” or “ec.” 

Here's how that BUT works: 
Notice ends in a silent “e.” But the 
“e” follows “c.” So when you add 
able to notice, you write noticeable. 

Courage ends in a silent “e” which 
follows “g.” So when you add ous, 
you have courageous. 

There are still other exceptions to 
the silent “e” rule which are not cov- 
ered by a handy BUT. Here are a 
few of them: 
canoe + ing = canoeing 
dye +- ing = dyeing 
singe + ing = singeing 
mile +- age = mileage 

Study these exceptions. Be on the 
lookout for others, when you're read- 
ing. After you've learned all the ex- 
ceptions, you can follow the silent 
“e” rule whenever you add an ending 
which begins with a vowel. 
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Words starred® in this issue are defined here. 


caraway (KAR-uh-way. Pronounce 
first a as in at.) Noun. A plant of the 
carrot family. Its seeds have a spicy 
taste and odor. 

dialect (Di-uh-lehkt). Noun. A par- 
ticular form of a language, spoken in 
a certain district. 

federation (fehd-er-A-shun. Pro- 
nounce a as inesay.) Noun. A central 
government, formed by a group of 
states which agree to unite under one 
flag. 

generation (jehn-er-A-shun). Noun. 
The whole group of people born 
around the same time. Also, one age- 
group in a family. Your grandfather, 
your father, and you represent three 
generations in your family. 


miniature (MIHN - ih - uh - tur. Pro- 
nounce second wu as in unite.) Adjective 
used to describe a small copy. 

Middle Ages. The period from about 
400 A.D. to about 1400 A.D. 

neutral (NU-truhl. Pronounce first u 
as in cube.) Adjective describing a per- 
son or a government which does not 
take sides ‘during an argument or a 
war. 

pigmy (PIHG-mih). Adjective de- 
scribing something very small. 

refuge (REHF-uj. Pronounce u as in 
cube.) A shelter from danger. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
Geneva (je-NEE-vuh) 
Jungfrau (YOONG-frou. Pronounce 
oo as in foot; ou as in out.) 
Matterhorn (MAHT-er-horn) 
Nyon (nee-AWN) 
Zurich (ZOOR-ihk; 00 as in foot.) 


Winter 


Winter is coming, I can tell. 

I watched a tree as a few leaves fell. 
Some were yellow and some were brown 
And as I watched, they touched the 


ground. 
Then along came the wind, blowing 


hard, 
And swept them into my neighbor's 
yard 
Dionne Fenner, Grade 6 
8. W. Barnes School, Hillsboro, Oregon 
Teocher, Lavra Neuman 


A Wave 
Lashing against a rocky shore 
Slowly she takes more and more, 
But her downfall is evident 
As back to the ocean she is sent 


Another comes in her place, 

And at a slow but steady pace 

The mass of rocks are worn away 

Slowly but surely day by day. 
Rita Mednick, Grade 8 


Yeshive of Crown Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teacher, Sharon Weisman 


The Bell 
Listen! Listen! Do you hear? 
No! I don’t think it is near— 
I can’t hear it very well, 
But, yes, it sounds just like a bell. 


Quite a distance it must be, 

Gee! I wish that I could see 

It wherever it is hung, 

And know just why and how it’s rung. 


Come, let us have a run 

And beat the quickly-setting sun, 

We've just got to find that bell 

With its melodies we love so well. 
Guedal , Grade & 


Conenea (Senora) English School, Mexico 
Teacher, Hattie L. Bushby 


Wave and Tide 
Against the rocks 
Dash the waves, 
Foaming, roaring, pushing. 
There is a prize 
When tide comes rushing in. 
Sunshine spilling on these rocks, 
Rocks of huge black splendor; 
Water sparkling as of diamonds, 
Foaming, roaring, pushing. 
Cool and mighty, splashing, snorting 
Waves roll to and fro. 
Artist great cannot compare 
The splendor of this beauty 
As wave and tide cry proud their 
name, 
Foaming, roaring, pushing. 
Eileen Peterson, Grade 7 


Kilmer School, Chicago, Ill. 
Teacher, Tillye M. Sampson 


Badri 
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QUESTION: What were raisins once 
used for, besides food? 





ANSWER: In Biblical times they were 
considered “as good as gold,” because 
King David accepted them from his sub- 
jects as payment for taxes. In fact, a 
man’s wealth was often judged in terms 
of raisins. 


QUESTION: Why do these baseball 
players have a winning team? 


ANSWER: Because of expert team-. 
work. Each player contributes to the 
play to make it a winning play. That 
takes fast thinking and fast action. You 
can bet that these athletes depend on a 
“winning team” breakfast to help them 
think faster and act faster. 


QUESTION: What is a “winning 
team” breakfast ? 


ANSWER: Here it is! A team of foods 

that plays a major part in making you a 

winner in school work, athletics and so- BREAD AND 
cial life. An inadequate breakfast will CF lor teruned morgorina 
force you “off base” in all your day’s 

activities. So be a fan of the “winning 

team” breakfast! 


Posts ? . % ... for instance, 
' :' Nee 2 Post's swell fruit 
£ r "n’ cereal treat, 
FLAKES ‘ fe P Raisin Bran. 


Post TENS — =a 
Ary A\l The Famous POST Cerea 








Post Toasties Post's Raisin Bran Post's 40% Bran Flakes Post-Tens Grape-Nuts Grape-Nuts Flakes Post's Wheat Meal 
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T’S always nice to see "a young high 
| school athlete going places. And 
when the athlete is as young and gifted 
as 15-year-old Maureen Connolly, it’s 
twice as nice 

Maureen has all the tennis experts 
Though only a junior at 

Cathedral High School in San Diego, 
Calif., she is a cinch to rule the tennis 
world some day 

Her 


girls’ 


seeing stars 


performance in the national 
grass court championship last 
summer was the clincher. No 14-year- 
old has won this tourney. But 
Maureen, playing against girls 18 and 
under, made history—becoming the 
voungest plaver ever to cop the title. 

She then went on to win the famous 
Southern California and Pacific South- 
west crowns. Altogether, the San Diego 
racket-buster now owns over 35 cham- 
pionship trophies. 

As you'd expect, she is ranked No. 
1 in girls’ singles. Out California way— 
where tennis stars practically grow on 
bushes—everybody expects her to de- 
velop into one of the greatest players 
of all time. 

Maureen has been playing tennis 
since the age of 10. In those days she 
was known as “tiny Poker-Face.” Her 
father, a musician, then put her on a 
special vitamin diet. In one year she 
idded five inches and 20 pounds. To- 
day she stands 5-feet, 5-inches and 
veighs 125 pounds. 

Maureen is being coached by the 
girls’ teacher of them ll, 
Eleanor Tennant. Eleanor, who coached 
Alice Marble and many other cham 
pions, expects Maureen to 
Alice’s shoes some day 

Right 


slight weakness 


ever 


greatest 


step into 
Maureen has only one 
her service. When this 
omes up to the rest of her game, it’s 
going to be stormy weather for Doris 
Hart, Louise Brough, and the rest of 
the ranking stars 


now 


@ This is the time of the year that 
the sports pages are funnier than the 
strips. It happens every spring, 
just before the opening of the baseball 
Our big managers, 
tingling all over with hope, start imak- 
ing predictions that are sillier than 
Dick Tracy 

Lefty Hagensick, who hasn't pitched 
1 victory since Bunker Hill, suddenly 
becomes “a cinch to win 20 this year.” 
Bull Dumke, who hasn't hit the size of 
his socks for the past three years, is 
now “sure to hit over .300 in 1950.” 
And good old Joe Richter, who retired 
from the game in 1940 with a dead 
arm, “can’t miss making a comeback 
and plugging that weakness behind the 
plate.” 

Think this is exaggerated? Well, take 
a look at what some of the boys were 


comic 


| 
season league 


ie ie 
saving a vear ago at this time 


American Lawn Tennis 
Maureen Connolly, 15-year-old whiz kid 
from Cathedral High School, San Diego. 


Some 
Racket! 


March 2: “I tab Marvin Grissom as 
our pitching ‘sleeper’ of the year.”— 
Dick Bartell, Tiger coach. (Grissom 
was a sleeper all right. He won exactly 
two games.) 

March 17: “Steve Gromek will win 
more games than Feller.”—Bill Veeck, 
Cleveland. (Some prophet! Steve won 
exactly four games, while Feller ac- 
counted for 15.) 

April 6: “There is no truth to the 
report that we plan to trade Walker 
Cooper.”—Leo Durocher. (The Giants 
traded Cooper to the Reds on June 13.) 

April 18: “I'm doggoned sure we 
won't get off to a slow start like last 
year.”—Joe McCarthy. (By June his 
Red Sox 14_games behind the 
Yanks. ) 


were 


April 18: “The loss of Joe DiMaggio, 
even temporarily, will cost us the pen- 
nant.”—Casey Stengel. (DiMag’ didn’t 
play a game until the end of June.) 

April 18: “I look for a good scramble 
until July and then the Indians will 
walk away.”"—Lou Boudreau. (The In- 
dians took a walk, but in the wrong 
direction. By mid-season they were out 
of the race.) 

See what I mean? 


@ Now that the basketball season is 
gone with the snow, Id like to give 
you a quick look.at the super All- 
American team. 

This is something I invented a couple 
of years ago. As you can see by the 
chart on this page, I merely take the 
better All-American teams, lay ‘em side . 
by side, and see which players got the 
most votes. These players (“Final Win- 
ners”) become my super team. 

This year, for the first time, three 
players were unanimous choices. They 
were Bob Cousy, Paul Unruh, and 
Dick Schnittker. If you'll check my 
pre-season All-Star team (November 
30 column), you will note that I hit 
the nail on the head three times. I 
tabbed Cousy, Unruh, and Arizin cor- 
rectly, and had Kevin O'Shea close be- 
hind. My only real fumble was over- 
looking Dick Schnittker. 

I saw every man listed in the chart 
play last ‘season. Only two—Bill Shar- 
man and Unruh—failed to impress me. 
The Bradley U. fans will probably 
scream over this insult to their idol, 
Unruh. But I don’t think that Paul is 
a good enough all-around player to 
rate All-American. He has a beautiful 
left-handed shot, but little else. He 
isn’t tricky, he can’t pass, and he can’t 
set up plays. 

The real star of the great Bradley 
club, to my way of thinking, is little 


~ “Squeaky” Melchiorre. There’s a ball- 


player. Though just 5-feet, 8-inches, he 
is strong as a bull. He can do every- 
thing—pass, shoot, set up plays, and 
really hound a man on defense. 

All the All-Americans were picked 
before the two big tournaments late in 
Marchs If the experts had waited a few 
weeks, they might have been forced to 
include a City College (N. Y.) player 
As you probably know, City made his 
tory by sweeping both tourneys. 


—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Scho- 
lastic, 7 E. 12th St., 
New York 3, N. Y. If 
your picture is good, 
you will receive a 
Shutterbug button. 


“en. =, | 


SUN BATHING. Photo by Robert Succa, 
Morgandale School, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


CLASS VOTE. By Albert Zernechel, Jr., 
The Belle Stone School, Canton, Ohio. 


1. “Magic” Margin. Easiest, quickest 
way to set margins. No fuss, no fret— 
click, it’s set! Only Royal has it! 


3. “Touch Control.” On the Royal every 
member of the family can set touch of 
the keys to suit him! 








5. The Standard Typewriter in Portable 
Size. Fully standard keyboard in size, 
slope, distance between rows of keys 
and position of controls. 


: “Y 
2. Finger-Flow Keys. Shaped to contour 


of finger tips, keys promote easier, 
faster typing. Only Royal has them! 


4. Speed Spacer. Built-in space bar 
makes typing more comfortable. No 
more sore thumbs! 





lst step es 


Hy 


6. Line Finder. Speeds and simplifies 
between-line writing, as in chemical 
formulas. Ideal for students. 


2nd step 
3rd step 











Bull’s-eye News! Only on Gray Magic Royal Portable can you get aff these 
features! “Magic” Margin. Finger-Flow Keys. Speed Spacer. “Touch Control.” 
Locked Shift Freedom. Line Finder. Rapid Ribbon Changer. Automatic Paper 

on Lock. Touch-set Tabulator. Air-flight Case. Complete selection of technical and 
BENT WINGS. By Roderick Aguillard foreign language keyboards, — - type style for every purpose. See how easy 
of Noyes School in Evanston, Illinois. & is to own ene! Go to your Coaier's HES 


GRAY WAGIC ROYAL PORTABLE 


Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 


“Magic™ and **Touch Contr 








ATTENTION CAMERA FANS: When you send 
pictures be sure to write your name, name of 
your school, and subject of your picture on | 
@ separate piece of paper, and enclose. If 
you want pictures returned, send 3-cent stamp 


I’ are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc, 





Lots of Capital 


Bill: “Sam, do you know what coun- 
try is the richest in the world?” 

Sam: “No, what country is it?” 

Bill: “Ireland—because its capital is 


always Dublin.” 


Dean A tr. West Grade School, Yuma, Colo. 


Disaster 


“Have you 
factory caught on fire.” 
Jane: “Were there any lives lost?” 
Louise: “A thousand soles.” 

nnabelle 


Wallace, Mercer School, Charleston. W. Va 


Louise heard? A shoe 


A 


Long Nap 


Bill: “Did you hear about the kidnap- 
ping in Texas?” 
Tom: “No, what abouteit?” 
Bill: “They just woke him up.” 
Kay Meyer, Winneconne (Wise.) Grade School 
Logical 
Gerald: “Why does B come before 
co 
Carolyn: “Because we must be before 
we can see.” ; 
Dorcas Lane, Penney Farms (Fla 


Setool 


Embarrassing Moment 


Pitter: “What would you do if you 
were in my shoes?” 
Patter: “Polish them!” 


Arleen Stein, P 152, New York, N. ¥ 


Natch! 


Jack: “Why did the dog turn around 
twice before lying down?” 

Jill: “One good turn deserved an- 
ther.” 


Bruce Johnsen, Renova (Pa.) Junior H. 8 


Far, Far Away 


Boy: “Would you please give me 50 
ents to visit my family?” 

Lady: “Why certainly. Where is your 
family?” 


Boy 


“At the movies.” 


Evelyn Obeda. Jungman Set 


You Bet! 
Gail: “How is a pig in the parlor like 


i house on fire?” 
Bruce: “The quicker you get them 
out, the better.” 


Audrey Myban, Winter Haven (Fla) Jr. H. 8 


Joke of the Week 


Blackie: “Why do they use knots in- 
stead of miles on the ocean?” 

Whitey: “Because they’ve got to keep 
the ocean tide.” 


Sandra Bertisch, P. 8 6, Bronx, N. ¥ 


Some of the Gilbreths take a ride—in their 1917 Pierce Arrow touring car. 


NEW MOVIES 


"Tops, don't miss. “i Worthwhile. “Save Your Money. 


“CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN (20th 
Century-Fox). Last year Frank and 
Ernestine Gilbreth wrote the story of 
their childhood and their amazing fa- 
ther who believed that children were 
“cheaper by the dozen.” The adven- 
tures of the Gilbreth clan have now 
been made into an hilarious movie that 
your whole family will enjoy. 

Clifton Webb takes a vacation from 
his Belvedere roles to play Frank Gil- 
breth, Sr., the father of the dozen. Gil- 
breth was a well-known industrial en- 
gineer. Waste motion was his “pet 
peeve.” He was constantly thinking up 
new schemes for saving a few seconds 
of time. The young Gilbreths never 
knew when they might find Morse Code 
charts tacked up in the bathroom—so 
that they could learn the code while 
brushing their teeth. 

Another of Gilbreth’s favorite theories 
was that all matters concerning the 
whole family should be discussed in a 
democratic Family Council. You'll get 
a big kick out of the scene in which 
the Family Council votes 12 to 1 to buy 
a dog over Dad’s lone, violent protest. 


Myrna Loy plays Mrs. Gilbreth. 
Jeanne Crain plays Ann, the oldest 
daughter, who has many amusing run- 
ins with her father. 


“THE WINSLOW BOY (London). 
This is a movie version of a play about 
a famous English trial. The trial re- 
volves around the case of 14-year-old 
Ronnie Winslow (Neil North). Ronnie 
is expelled from the British Royal Naval 
Academy for stealing. Ronnie’s father 
(Sir Cedric Hardwicke) is convinced of 
his son’s innocence and spends years, 
sacrificing his health, trying to secure 
a fair trial for his son. 

There is some top-notch acting in this 
story, but you may wish there were a 
little more action. 


“SINGING GUNS (Republic). Guns 
aren't all that sing in this western—be- 
cause in the leading role, we have band 
leader Vaughn Monroe! He plays an out- 
law who finally decides to go straight. 
Vaughn looks at home with boots and 
saddle, and the plot gives him a chance 
to toss off “Mule Train” and a few other 
western ballads. Move over, Roy Rogers! 





A Letter 


Dearest Sweet Pea: 

Do you carrot for me? My heart beets 
for you with your beautiful radish hair 
and your turnip nose. You are the apple 
of my eye. 

If we cantaloupe, lettuce get mar- 
ried anyway. I know we will make a 
happy pear. 


Your Sweet Potato 
Mildred Alhadeff, P. 8. 16, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Modern Cow 
Pete: “What gives milk and has one 
horn?” 
Mike: “A milk truck.” 


Cleo Murray, Canton (Okla.) Public Schoo! 
Of Course 
Nat: “What do you wash dogs with?” 
Pat: “I give up, what?” 
Nat: “Shampooch, of course.” 


Alice Sampron, P. 8. 3, Jersey City, N. J. 





Right This Way 


Judy goes to a dance with her older 
sister, Phyllis, and Phyllis’ date, Arthur. 
At the dance a boy asks to take Judy 
home. What should she do? 


Judy should thank the boy for his in 
vitation. Then she can explain that she 
came with Phyllis and Arthur, and ask 
the boy to make it a foursome by join- 
ing them. 

In this way, Judy will be returning 
home with her sister, as her parents 
probably expect her to do. She also has 
the pleasure of accepting her new 
triend’s offer. 


Jolan Virag, of the Grasmere School, 
Fairfield, Conn., suggests this problem: 


Several of my friends were invited 
to our school dance. But their dates 
didn’t mention whether they would call 
for the girls. What should the girls do? 


When a boy asks a girl for a date, he 
is expected to call for her at her home. 
He should suggest the time, and ask if 
that will be convenient for her. To 


ivoid mix-ups, this should be settled 


vhen the boy first asks for the date. 


If the boy does not mention this, the | 


zirl may ask, “What time would you like 
to call for me?” She need not feel shy 


ibout asking this question. It is per- 


ectly proper 


David Stratton, of 


ts 


first? And in what order should the 
couple leave the dance floor? 


The boy usually allows the girl to 
valk ahead of him, in both cases. You 
night make an exception if the dance 
Hoor is very crowded, or if large groups 
of people are standing around the 
floor. In these cases, the girl may step 
iside and allow the boy to go first to 
clear the way for her 


#4 
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Dalton, Mass., asks | 


When a boy and a girl walk toward | 
the dance floor, which one should go | 
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CHAMPIONS DO 


Bob Feller is baseball's all-time strike- 
out king. Cleveland fireballer has won 
192 games (including two no-hitters), 
fanned over 2,000 batters during Big 
League career. And—-like so many cham- 


pions—he's a WHeaTies man! 


Says Feller, “Wheaties is the only 
cereal | ever eat, and I'd recommend it to 
anyone.” Tomorrow morning — every 
morning — join the champions! 


WHY DON’T YOU 


Vern Stephens is clean-up hitter for 
power-laden Boston Red Sox. Star short- 
stop slugged 39 homers, drove in 159 
Had his Wheaties? 


runs last season! 


You bet! 


“Milk, fruitand Wheaties is my favorite 
training dish the year around,” says 
Stephens. Nourishing, these 100% whole 
wheat flakes. Wheaties give you three B 
vitamins, also minerals, food 
energy. protein. Second- 
helping good, too, Wheaties! 

Had yours today? 


EAT WHEATIES 


**Breakfast of Champions” 


“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions’ are registered 


f 
trade marks of General Mills. 


If you have any questions about 
|} your health, send them to Ann White, 
“How's Your Health?” Editor, Scholas- 
tic Magazines, 7 East 12 St., New York 
3. N. Y. Problems of greatest interest 
will be discussed in “The Question Box.” 


Q. Are nylon socks all right to wear 
for active sports? They are easier to 
wash and dry faster than wool. 


A. Your feet perspire when you play 
ball or other games. Nylon does not 
absorb perspiration. Wool socks are 
your best choice for active sports. 
Choose a heavy-weight wool sock for 
outdoor exercise in cold weather, a 
lighter weight for mild weather. 


Q. How many calories are there in 
an ice-cream cone? I am trying to get 
slimmer. I don't mind giving up other 
foods, but I hate to give up having 
an ice-cream cone after school. 

A. The average single-scoop ice- 
cream cone has about 225 calories, as 
many as you would get from a slice 
and a half of buttered bread. If you 
skip fried foods, and cut 
sweets, cakes, pies, gravies, 
fattening foods, that one ice-cream 
cone a day won't interfere with your 
reducing. As a matter of fact, it will 
probably make you feel that your re- 
ducing program isn’t such a_ great 


down on 
and other 


sacrifice! 


Q. How can I get rid of hangnails? 


A. A hangnail is a hardened, jagged 
piece of dead skin at the side of the 
nail. It comes from biting or picking 
at the nails. Never pull at a hang- 
nail, or it may become infected. The 
best treatment is to clip off the dead 
skin with manicure scissors. Keep the 
nail cuticle in shape by gently press- 
ing it back with the fingers or an 
orange stick after you wash your hands. 
If you don’t pick at your nails, the 
hangnail won't return. 


Q. Will putting oil on the hair before 
washing it help it grow thicker? 


A. The oil may give your hair gloss, 
| but will not make it grow thicker. The 
| only ways to improve the growth of the 
| hair are to eat nourishing foods, rich 
| in vitamins and minerals, and to stimu- 

late the circulation of the scalp by 


regular brushing of the hair. When you 
do apply oil to your hair, be sure you 
wash it all out, or your hair will look 
unpleasantly greasy. 

. . - 

Next time you go to the zoo 

See which animal looks like you! 

It’s posture we're talking about, not 
faces! Yes, wrong posture can easily 
make you waddle like a duck, thrust 
your neck out like a giraffe, crouch like 
a monkey, or walk like a camel. Yet it 
is simple to acquire the habit of stand- 
ing erect and walking gracefully. 

Here are two tests for good posture. 
All you need are a wall and a friend 
with a ruler. 

Test One: Stand with your back 
against the wall. Touch the wall with 
your head, shoulders, buttocks, calves, 
and heels. If you are standing correctly, 
the back of your waistline will be about 
one and one-half inches away from the 
wall. Now, hold this posture and walk 
away from the wall. Feel strange? Then 
your usual posture is faulty. 

Test Two: Face the wall and walk 
towards it. When your toes reach the 
wall, you should also touch it with your 
chest, but not with your nose or 
stomach. Your nose should be at least 
two inches away from the wall. 


Wi 


These two tests for good posture are 
also good exercises to help you develop 
it. Practice these wall line-ups until you 
can walk away from the wall feeling 
comfortable. Before you know it, you'll 
find yourself standing and walking with 
your back straight, your head high, and 
your whole carriage erect and graceful! 
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Po rn —e 
“I'd be much safer having the baby at home.” If an expectant 
mother said that today, you'd be shocked. But 100 years ago, 


hospitals were filthy, unsafe places....Childbed fever killed 
as many as 124 mothers in every 1,000 births! 





Before long, he made this observation: Medical students and 
loctors went directly to one of the maternity wards to make 
examinations after handling diseased bodies in the dissecting 
rooms... often without so much as washing their hands! 


. 1850 


GENIUS IN MEDIC! NO 6 iN A SERIES BY E.R SQUIBB & SONS 





A young assistant at the Vienna Hospital, Dr. Ignaz Phillip 
Semmelweis, was deeply troubled by the deaths from childbed 
fever. His logical, scientific mind began to grapple with the 
problem. There must be a solution! 


In another of the wards, Semmelweis knew, the death rate 
was much lower. Here, only midwives worked. They had no 
contact with the diseased and never made examinations. Per- 
haps the doctors’ hands were carrying infection from diseased 
to healthy, and from one mother to the next! 





To test his theory, Dr. Semmelweis had each student and 
doctor wash his hands in a chloride of lime solution before 
examining and tending patients. Results were miraculous. The 
death rate from childbed fever fell to almost nothing. Semmel- 
weis had won his place in the medical hall of fame 





Since Semmelweis’ day, Pasteur, Koch, Lister and 
many others have made great contributions to the 
prevention and cure of infectious disease. Serums 
and vaccines have won the fight against many child- 
hood illnesses. Penicillin and streptomycin help 
safeguard health throughout our lives. And, at great 
laboratories like those of Squibb, where these and 
numerous other protective and health-restoring 
products are made, the inténsive search goes on for 
newer and better ways to combat man’s greatest 
cnemies. 





E-R:-SQuiBB & SONS 


Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical Profession since 1858 


Anesthetics « Biologicals 
Sulfonamides 


* 
Nutritional and 


Antibiotics + Endocrines 
Arsenicals 


Medical Specialities 








Oenrsas 


The priceless ingredient of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker 
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Ear-y Invitation 
Him: “What did one ear say to the 
other ear?” 
Her: “I don’t know. What?” 
Him: “Come and visit me, I live just 
around the block.” 
Glenda Mae 


Ferguson. Baleom (1)1.) School 





Be Popular 


color-illustrated, tells 
you all about the 
Bundy Band Instruments. 


Send a post card today! q val 


Learn Faster ... Play Better 

You can, when you play a Bundy! Made 
by experts, to give you easy playing and 
the tone bendmasters: like. Bundy has 
all the instruments, ou can choose 
your favorite. Write dept. JS-41 for 
new, free booklet toda 


Band Instruments 


Guaranteed by Selmer 


$1—$2-—$5 U. S. STAMPS 
' Cent. sta 


ud giant bargain 
mems, air mail & prov 
5 


Elkhart 
Indiana 
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FREE BOOK 


that will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 


) eseae st 


@ Want to learn to play 
good tennis? Would 
you like to improve 
your game? Send for 


this FREE book by 


Vinnie Richards, holder | 


of 30 Championships. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
your game. Mail this 
coupon now. 


CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 


OUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP. Dept 5) S00 Firth Ave. New York City 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book, 
ro Impnove Your Tennis Game’ 


How 


“by Vinnie Richards. 


\ddress 


City State 


Play DUNLOP 


Championship TENNIS BALLS 


quiz-word PUZZLE 


lt takes 46 words to complete this puzzie. 

Score 2 points for each word you get right, 

and see how close you con come to the top 
| score of 92. 


CLUE CORNER: Four definitions in this puzzle 
| refer to the third President of the U. S. He was 
also an author, scienti jor, and 

| He was called the “Sage of Monticello. “ He was 
born on April 13, 1743 and died on Fourth of 


July, 1826. 
ACROSS 


. Preposition used to show where. 
Terrible fate. 
Personal pronoun, third person singu- 
lar. 





This President's last name was 


Skill in dealing with people or handling 
difficult situations. 
Toward. 
Personal pronoun, first person singular. 
lo be ill. 
——-—-— and Eve. 
A particular space or region. 
Pinkish-red. 

21. Uncooked, as meat. 
With mouth wide open. 

. - ——-— and Andy 

To decay 
Back of the neck. 
A female servant. 
Neuter pronoun. 

33. Short for Edward 
This President purchased the 
—-—-—————-—— Territory. 
Bird’s home. 

. Lion’s home. 

Abbreviation for South Dakota. 


Donkey. 
This President’s first name was 


He wrote the 
of Independence. 

4. Many times, as used in poetry. 
Preposition meaning from. 


. Came upon, 
. Foe. 
. Loud sound made by a lion. 
. Strike lightly. 
Act. 


. A covering for the head. 

. Female sheep. 

. Part of body from your shoulder to 
your hand. 

. The place in a game where you score. 

. A prefix meaning against or opposed to. 

. Mother. 

. Not closed. 

. Closed car that seats four or more per- 
sons. 

. Owing; proper. 

2. A suffix which means one who does, as 

in machin — — —. 

. Lam, you are, he — —. 

. Short for advertisements. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


Solution to Last Week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1i-woe; 4-Irving; 7-teen; 8-gag: 
ll-dike; 13-La.; 14-Ilamas; 16-seres: 17-st.: 
18-in; 20-Crane; 23-deepen; 24-ad; 25-east; 
27-yea; 29-ruin; 31-Sleepy; 33-hod. 

DOWN: 1-Winkle; 2-on; 3-egg; 4-it; 5-red; 
6-veils; 9-alas; 10-gas; 12-ears; 15-met; 18-ire 
19-nape; 20-cede; 2l-nmeared; 22-ensue; 23- 
day: 26-tip; 28-ash; 30-N. Y.; 32-lo 


MATCH YOUR WITS 


Number, Please 

Write down 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,9 ona 
piece of paper. (Leave out number 8.) 
Ask a friend to pick one favorite num- 
ber from this group. 

Multiply the number he picked by 9. 
Give him your answer. Tell him to mul- 
tiply 12345679 (leave out 8 again) by 
your answer. 

The answer he gets will be his fa- 
vorite number. If he picked 2, his an- 
swer will be all 2’s; 3, all 3’s; and so on. 


Ship Ahoy 
How many of the following ships do 
you know? 


1. Being friendly with someone else 
eee ee 

2. The art of handwriting is ___ 
tim. 

3. Ability to guide or command is 

ship. 

4. Skill in hitting a target is ___ 
= 8 = 

5. Being a good loser is 
——— 

6. An award to an excellent student 
| ship. 


sepoqos-g “uPUTE}I0d 
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Quarter Wit 


How many quarters can be placed 
into an empty box exactly two inches 
square? 

“sydue seBu0, Ou ff KOQ ey) 
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Citizenship Quiz @& 


Cacacacacacacec 
SWITZERLAND 


Some of the following statements are 
true, others are false. Put T in front of 
the true statements, F in front of the 
false ones. Score 3 points for each. 
Total, 33. 

__1. Switzerland has no seaports. 
__2. Wars often break out between 
Switzerland and her neighbors. 
In Switzerland about half the 
4,600,000 people make their 
living doing factory work. 

. The biggest business in Switzer- 
land is the tourist business. 

. Zine, copper, tin, silver, coal and 
other minerals are abundant 
in Switzerland. 

. Every year the Swiss buy and 
sell goods all over the world. 

. Romansh is a language that is 
spoken in Switzerland and no- 
where else. 

8. Large mountain ranges such as 
the Alps and Juras cover more 
than three fourths of Switzer- 
land. 

A canton of Switzerland is like a 
state in the U. S. 

. No part of Switzerland is very 
healthful. 

1. During World War IT many refu- 
gees found shelter among the 
Swiss. 

My score_ 


2. SWISS TALK 


Check the three languages in the list 
below which are the main ones spoken 
in Switzerland. Score 3 points for each. 
Total, ¢ 


Greek 
Spanish 
_French 
Russian 


Swedish 
Portuguese 
Italian 
German 


My score. 


3. NEWS WIZARD 


Imagine that you are a Quiz Kid ona 
news program. Check the correct end- 
ing to each of the following statements. 
Score 5 points for each. Total, 30. 


1. Next summer the first U. S. inter- 
national trade fair will be held in 
a. Los Alamos 
b. Chicago. 
c. New Orleans. 
2. Pan-American Day 
aside in honor of 
a. Peter Pan. 
b. aluminum pans made in U. S. 


is a day set 


APRIL 12, 19 


c. friendship among the American 
nations. 

3. Oil workers are using helicopters 
to 

1. get to hard-to-reach swampy 
areas, 

b. deliver oil barrels to garages. 

c. search for derricks hit by light- 
ning. 

4. Britain is thanking the U. S. and 
Commonwealth nations for their many 
food packages by building a 

a. student housing center. 
b. mile-wide swimming pool. 
c. towering steel monument. 

5. Weather scientists can seed clouds 

with dry ice. They also use 
a. radioactive isotopes. 
b. silver iodide. 
c. steel wool. 

6. Minnesota boys recently helped 

capture a dangerous criminal by 
a. tying him to a tree. 
b. pushing him into a deep hole. 
c. smoking him out of a cave. 


My score 


4. OIL DRILL 


Match each term in the upper sec- 
tion with its correct description in the 
lower section. Score 2 points for each. 
Total, 8. 

a. roughneck c. derrick 

b. geologist d. gusher 

__l. a wild oil well which is a fire 
hazard 

2. an oil worker 

3. steel tower frame with drilling 

equipment 


a scientist who studies the earth 


My score 
5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Score 10 points for each of the fol- 
lowing you get right. Total, 20. 


My score____ 


Total score 
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1. Circle the day 
which marks Pan- 
American Day every 
year. 


2. This Red Cross flag | 
is based on the flag | 
of what cotneT's 


' Everybody's rouse 
' Needs! 


There's No Match 
for it, Pop... 


THE POPULAR 


FAMILY 
' KEYBOARD” 


' Fits <\ZED 


wow one 


Includes extra arith- 
metical symbols such 
os —, +, X, =, 
and even the (°)... 
for school work. 


Your leading Typewriter Decler, De- 
portment Store or Jeweler hos it. Ask 
him to explain his easy payment plan. 
Terms as low as $1 o week. 
eee 


Underweod Corporation 
ONE PARK AVE., New York 16, N.Y. 





two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS or 
two 5c PLANTERS JUMBO 
BLOCK Peanut Bar wrap- 
pers, or one PLANTERS 
PEANUT BUTTER jar label. 


The “Ritepoint’’ mechanical Mr. Peanut pencil is precision- 
made of the finest materials, is 5% inches long—in attrac- 
tive colors, and carries an extra supply of lead and an 
‘eraser inside the pencil barrel. A plastic Mr. Peanut floats 
in the top of the pencil. 
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PLANTERS is the word for PEANUTS 


ORDER IT TODAY 
WRITE TO: 


PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 


Department 26-C 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 








Notable Books of 1949 


Books dealing with national and in- 
ternational, political and economic prob- 
lems were preferred by librarians, 

to the American Library Asso- 
ciation’s list of Notable Books for 1949. 
Many of the titles cover political and 
social problems within the United States. 
They include: Allen, The Great Pier- 
pont Morgan; Arnold, Global Mission; 
Barr, The Pilgrimage of Western Man; 
Bell, Crisis in Education; Bemis, John 
Quincy Adams and the Foundations of 
American Foreign Policy; Bush, Modern 
Arms and Free Men; Dulles, Labor in 
America; Frazier, The Negro in the 
United States; Kohn, The Twentieth 
Century; Lilienthal, This I Do Believe; 
Roosevelt, This I Remember; Stettinius, 
Roosevelt and the Russians; U. S. Com- 
mission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government, The 
Hoover Commission Report; Van Doren, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne; Williams, Lin- 
coln Finds a General. 

Fiction books include: Arnow, Hunter's 
Horn; Asch, Mary; Clark, The Track of 
the Cat; Guthrie, The Way West; Lea, 
The Brave Bulls; Marquand, Point of 
No Return; Muntz, The Golden War- 
rior; Orwell, Nineteen Eighty-Four; 
Welty, The Golden Apples. 

Other non-fiction books listed in the 
librarians’ vote are: Beebe, High fens, 
Blanshard, American Freedom 
Catholic Power; Brown, The ag of 
Maps; Carr, The Life of Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle; Chapman, The Jungle Is 
Neutral; Churchill, Their Finest Hour; 
Deutscher, Stalin; Frost, Complete 
Poems of Robert Frost, 1949; Gunther, 
Behind the Curtain; Gunther, Death Be 
Not Proud; Hogben, From Cave Paint- 
ing to Comic Strip; Kluckhohn, Mirror 
for Man; Lattimore, The Situation in 
Asia; Maugham, A Writer's Notebook; 
Mead, Male and Female; Miller, Death 
of a Salesman; Overstreet, The Mature 
Mind; Pearson, Dickens; Rusk, The Life 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson; Schlesinger, 
The Vital Center; Sheen, Lead, Kindly 
Light; Sheen, Peace of Soul; Smith, 
Killers of the Dream. 





Year 1949. Year, Inc. Los Angeles 24, 
Calif., and 521 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17. 
192 pp., 10%”x14%”". $5. 


This is a newsreel between covers. 
There are 700 pictures, with 70,000 
words of accompanying text, in 60 chap- 
ters, organized under National Affairs, 
World Affairs, and the American Scene. 
The pictures are in black and white and 
the text is objective without being dull. 
The major news developments of the 
year are bulwarked with historical back- 
ground and dramatic photos. The lighter 
side of life is represented through beauty 
contests, fashions, sports, music, and the 
theatre. 


TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Games and Sports 
Around the World 


Special issue May 3 
in Senior Scholastic and World Week 
PAMPHLETS: Glimpses of Latin 

America at Play, M. G. Reynolds, 1949, 
Pan American Union, 17th St. & Con- 
stitution Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 10 
cents. Make Your Own Games, 1948, 
National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10. 10 cents. All- 
Sports Yearbook 1949, 1949, Sports 
House, 947 Geneva St., Racine, Wis- 
consin. 50 cents. Official Individual 
Sports Guide 1948-1950, 1948, Ameri- 
can Association for Health, National 
Section on Women’s Athletics, 1201 
16th St., Washington 6, D. C. 50 cents. 
Sports and Recreation Facilities, 1948, 
Colorado A & M College, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 25 cents. 

ARTICLES: “After Hours,” M. Har- 
per, Harper's, May 1949. “Sweden 
Holds Gymnastic World Series,” Life, 
Aug. 15, 1949. “Soccer Turnstiles 
Whirl,” S. Skilton, Christian Science 
Monitor Magazine, Jan. 8, 1949. “Taste 
of Jai Alai,” M. G. Reynolds, Bulletin 
of Pan American Union, Jan. 1948. 
“Spirit of Skiing,” O. Poulson, Recrea- 
tion, Jan. 1949. “International Sports; 
Fights Over Amateurism,” W. Byers, 
U. N. World, June 1947. 

BOOKS: The New Encyclopaedia of 
Sports, Frank G. Menke (A. S. Barnes, 
1947), $5. The Complete Book of Games, 
Clement Wood and Gloria Goddard 
(Garden Pub. Co., 1940). Baseball for 
Everyone, Joe DiMaggio (McGraw, 
1948), $2.50. My Greatest Day in Foot- 
ball, Murray, Goodman and Leonard 
Lewin (A. S. Barnes, 1948), $3. 

FILMS: See page 24-T, April 5 issue 
of Senior Scholastic. 


Radio 
Series in Practical English 


PAMPHLETS: Public Service Re- 
sponsibility of Broadcast Licensees 
(1946), Report by Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, Washington, D. C. 
A Course of Study in Radio Apprecia- 
tion (1941), Educational and Recrea- 
tional Guides, 172 Renner Ave., Newark, 
N. J., $1. Listenables (weekly recom- 
mended radio-TV programs), National 
Council of Teachers of English, 61 La- 
fayette Ave., East Orange, N. J. Audio- 
scripts 1949, $1, and Audioscripts 1948, 
60 cents (winning radio scripts by stu- 
dents from Scholastic Awards), Scholas- 
tic Book Service, 7 E. 12th St., N. Y. C. 


Good Listening (monthly) and Let's 
Learn to Listen, 25 cents, and Radio 
85 cents, Wisconsin Associa- 

tion for Better Radio Listening, Miss 
Leslie Spence, 423 North Pinchney St., 
Madison, Wis. FREC Bulletin (month- 
ly), Federal Radio Education Commit- 
tee, Mrs. Gertrude Boderick, Radio Div., 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. Journal of the AER (monthly), 
Association for Education by Radio, 228 
North LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 

ARTICLES: “Are Good Radio Listen- 
ers Made?” Borghild Anderson, The 
English Journal, Sept. ’49, p. 391. 

BOOKS: Radio and English Teaching, 
Max Herzberg (Appleton-Century, 
1941). Let's Broadcast, Braun and 
Stanley (Northwestern Press, Minne- 
apolis, 1948). 


Philippines 
April 26 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Philippine Islands, 
by C. E. Martz & Others (World Geog- 
raphy Readers), 1948, 20¢, Charles E. 
Merrill Co., 400 S. Front Street, Colum- 
bus 15, Ohio. Air View of the Philip- 
pines Today, by Enrique Portes, 1949, 
free, Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tem, 28-19 Bridge Plaza N., Long Island 
City 1, N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “Philippines: Free but 
Shaky,” Business Week, December 3, 
1949. “Camera Cruising in the Philip- 
pines,” National Geographic Magazine, 
November, 1944. 

BOOKS: The Philippines, by Donn 
Hart & Howard ong ee $1.20 (Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1946). Ocean Outposts, 
by Helen Follett, $2.75 (Scribner, 1942). 

FILMS: Filipino Farmers, 10 min- 
utes, sale or rent, C. O. Baptista Films, 
Sunnyside Ave., Wheaton, Illinois. Life 
and customs of people of Luzon. Manila, 
10 minutes, black & white or color, sale, 
Library Films, Inc., 25 West 45th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. Pre-war Manila. 
Nation Is Born, 20 minutes, apply, 
R. K. O. Radio Pictures, Inc., 1270 Sixth 
Ave., New York 20, N. Y. (This Is 
America series). of the 
Philippine Republic. Philippine Repub- 
lic, 16 minutes, sale or rent, March of 
Time Forum Editions, 369 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. History, re- 
sources, social problems, people. Edu- 
cational and economic advances. Philip- 
pines—Destiny Finds the Pattern for the 
World, 22 minutes, rent, Harmon Foun- 
dation, Inc., 140 Nassau St., New York 
7, N. Y. Survey of geography, resources, 
history. 





—_ are exciting days around “our 
corner.” For this is the time of year 
when the entire staff gets Scholastic 
Awards “fever.” We're too and 
excited to have a touch of g fever 
—that comes later at Scho! . The 
big job of reading thousands of entries 
in the Writing Awards to decide which 
stories, poems, etc., are to go to the 
final judges is an annual “extra” for the 
Scholastic staff. 

Even we old-timers, after 25 annual 
assignments to “preliminary jury duty,” 
. geta —_ thrill out of the job. We 

all delight in finding a story, a m, 
or essay with a oueinle fresh he or 
ee We have fun betting which 
. ges will vote for which entries and 

oping the the decision will go to one 
of our favorites. Of course there is the 
drudgery of reading hundreds of com- 


is not to discover a enius 
ese and there. That's madly ohoeand- 
ing by-product. 

The Writing Awards “finalists” are 
now in the hands of a competent body 
of judges. This week part of “our cor- 
ner” moves to Pittsburgh—to the Fine 


Awards. There a body of judges—be- 
lieve it or not, there are 24 on the 
official national jury—wi 
for more than a week to award scho- 
larships, choose pieces to be included 
in the national exhibition in the Car- 
negie Institute, and award prizes to 
the youngsters whose work— pass- 
ing the rigorous “regional judging”— 
most strongly impresses the national 
jurors. All Scholastic Awards entries are 
judged anonymously. 

As I finished typing the above lines, 
I learned of the death of Dr. Francis 
T. Spaulding. Dr. Spaulding was on 
the faculty of Harvard’s Graduate 


meeting he attended was 

Pittsburgh during our Art Exhibition. 
He was thrilled by it. He talked about 
it often, and must have done so at his 
home. A few years later I had a letter 
from him asking if he might acquire 
ph gnenGr teig gesting begadi ap gv 
in our show. It was the work of his 
daughter Joan. Until I received his let- 
ter, I was not aware of the relationship. 
I have many pleasant memories of the 
distinguished Dean Spaulding. I here 
sadly record his untimely death. 


President and Publisher 





Off the Press 


We of the Americas, by Carlos Davila. 
Ziff-Davis, N. Y. 264 pp., $3.50. 


Only a decade ago “Pan-American- 
ism” was on its way to becoming a 
household word. Its origins are at least 
as old as the revolutions which pushed 
Spain out of most of Latin America. 
Since the end of World War II our 

reoccupation with Europe and Asia 

dwarfed a movement which has 
never come close to integrating the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Carlos Davila, former Chilean am- 
bassador to the United States and a 
newspaper editor, has fanned to a flame 
the smouldering resentment in Latin 
America, kindled by our apparent wil- 
lingness to build economic fences in 
Europe and Asia despite the lessons of 
World War II. In chapters on the re- 
sources of countries to the Sauth, he 
recalls the leadership of Latin America 
in rubber, tin, cocoa, and quinine, early 
in the century. The loss of these re- 
sources in peace and war he attributes 
to cartelists who have financed produc- 
tion in Asia and have mulcted the 
«american consumer by over-pricing 

oods ranging from tires to chocolate 

. Only by a vigorous program of 
regional planning, according to Dr. 
Davila, will Pan-Americanism become 
something more than “timid general- 


ities and vague, noncommittal abstrac- 
tions.” 

This has significant histcrical chap- 
ters which illuminate the Monroe Doc- 
trine and dispel some myths about 
racial, tems ye technological in- 
feriority in the Latin South. Much of it 
can be read by high school seniors who 
are trying to understand American for- 
eign policy. 


Democracy Through Discussion, by 
Bruno Lasker. H. W. Wilson, N. Y. 
376 pp., $3.50. 


“Only cool inquiry into the meaning, 
causes, and consequences of the con- 
ditions we face can save us from grave 
and perhaps fatal missteps,” says Mr. 
Lasker. If many of the discussions we 
have participated in have proved to be 
fruitless, the fault frequently can be laid 
at the door of the planner who is guided 
by common sense but ignores the en- 
lightening experiences of trained dis- 
cussion leaders. Mr. Lasker, a social 
scientist with thirty years of experience 
in group discussion on neighborhood, 
national, and international levels, has 
added a comprehensive and stimulating 
volume to the literature on the tech- 
niques of discussion. 


There are chapters on the historical 


background of group discussion in the 
United ge the rs and 
preparation of lectures, discus- 
sions, symposiums, and a tables; 
the psychological processes which affect 
the conduct and outcomes of ings; 
and suggestions for a reasonable dis- 
cussion procedure. 

This book is much too advanced for 
high school pupils, but it will afford 
experienced teachers and administra- 
tors gh insights into yaw as = 
outlet , deve t o 
icuade eon a guide get 
The text is enriched by specific exam- 
ples of discussion problems which the 
author has met in various fields. 


Political Handbook of the World. Par- 
liaments, Parties, and Press, as of 
January 1, 1950. Harper, N. Y. 224 
pp-, $3.50. 


This reference book is useful to seri- 
ous students of politics. It draws upon 
official and private sources for facts 
about the governmental organization, 
personnel, and newspapers of most of 
the world’s nations. A separate section 
is given to each country from Argentina 
to Yemen, including new countries like 
the United States of Indonesia. Many 
sections have brief accounts of the 
country’s political history in recent 
times. There is a separate chapter on 
the United Nations. 


Howarp L. Hurwirz 





